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graphs for the specialist than as treatises for the i 
general student. The detailed investigation of the 
more intricate telegraph systems is, in fact, prob¬ 
ably outside the range of the general electrical 
engineer’s ambitions. M. Berger’s book is the 
more comprehensive of the two, not only because 
it deals with a somewhat wider subject, but also 
on account of the broader method of treatment 
which has been adopted. The subject is handled 
more theoretically, and there is very little purely 
descriptive writing. M. Pendry, on the other 
hand, deals mainly in description, and the book 
lacks something from the absence of the theoreti¬ 
cal side. The descriptive writing is, however, 
clear, and numerous illustrations help to the 
better understanding of a very complex subject. 

Maurice Solomon. 


THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


(1) The Learning Process. By Prof. S. S. Colvin. 
Pp. xxv+ 336. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.; London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1911.J 
Price 55. 6 d. net. 

(2) Introduction to Psychology. By Prof. R. M. 
Yerkes. Pp. xii + 427. (London: G. Bell and 
Sons; New York: H. Holt and Co., 1911.) 
Price 6s. 6 d. net. 

(3) Experiments in Educational Psychology. By 
Dr. D. Starch. Pp, vii+183, (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. ; London : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1911.) Price 4.?. net. 


(1) TOROI 1 '. COLVIN’S book is written from 
L the point of view of “ thorough-going 
functionalism and pragmatism.” “All learning,” 
we are told, “both expresses itself through ad¬ 
justment and is acquired through adjustment.” 
Now it is possible to give too narrow a meaning 
to the term adjustment. The solving of a problem, 
however theoretical, is adjustment in the impor¬ 
tant sense. That movement, on the other hand, 
is not the one thing needful has been made evident 
once for all by Mr. Squeers’ pedagogic system :— 
“ W-i-n-d-o-w, window, go and clean it.” In 
short, the essential thing is that every piece of 
school work should be capable of being felt as a 
stage in the working out of a problem. 

Prof. Colvin, it is true, does not definitely 
commit himself to too narrow a use of the term; 
indeed, in places he clearly guards himself against 
it. Yet one cannot but feel that these passages 
come rather as qualifications than as explanations 
of other earlier ones. 

One problem which lends itself particularly well 
to treatment from this functional point of view 
is that of the expression and suppression of deep- 
seated emotional and conative tendencies. An 
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interesting account is given of some of Freud’s 
main positions, and sympathy is shown with the 
view that the attempt simply to suppress funda¬ 
mental instincts is apt to be disastrous rather than 
merely futile. The problem of sex education is 
recognised, and the possibility faced that child¬ 
hood may not be so completely asexual as has 
been supposed. That the existence of any problem 
has been so completely ignored is certainly 
strange, but, as things are, is perhaps hardly an 
unmixed evil. The child has in this domain at 
least been spared the interference of the many 
well-intentioned, the parents, parsons, and peda¬ 
gogues, who would otherwise surely have rushed 
in, fearing to tread as little as any bull in a china- 
shop. 

Many other topics are interestingly and instruc¬ 
tively discussed—the economy and technique of 
learning; the main results of recent work on testi¬ 
mony ; the problem of the transfer of training; the 
comparison of child and adult as to memory and 
reason; “hard” versus “soft” pedagogy, and 
so on. 

The book is clearly written, and gives, without 
ostentation, a large amount of information based 
upon modern experimental work. 

(2) The most original feature of Prof. Yerkes’ 
book is its scope and arrangement. It is intended 
to be an introductory outline as distinguished from 
a manual, that is, to arouse interest and indicate 
the problems with which psychology deals rather 
than to give a systematic account of the main 
facts and theories. It has the defects as well as 
the qualities of this plan. On one hand it con¬ 
tains much interesting material not commonly to 
be found in elementary books. On the other, its 
treatment is of excessively varying thoroughness. 
Excellent features are the texts which head each 
chapter, consisting of quotations, often of some 
length, from some more advanced book or clever 
piece of research, and the practical exercises, in¬ 
tended, however, exclusively for class work, with 
which the chapters end. 

Special topics of which the treatment seems less 
satisfactory are : the difficult question of the exact 
theoretical difference between introspection and 
“ external perception ”; the criticism of the “ tri¬ 
partite division ” of consciousness; the use of 
“sentiment ” in the sense of “an emotion which 
attaches itself to a particular object.” A sentence 
on the final page is apparently incomplete. 

(3) Prof. Starch’s little book aims at providing’ 
a course of experiments in educational psychology 
for a small class, the work to occupy two hours 
weekly through one semester. For its purpose it 
seems to be excellent, though the verbal material 
of the experiments, having been selected from an 
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American point of view, occasional!}' requires 
adaptation for English students, e.g., some of the 
test words in the chapter on apperception. This 
would be of little consequence were it not that 
the actual pages of the book are intended to be 
used in the experiments. In spite of this draw¬ 
back, however, it will be found extremely useful 
by anyone in charge of, or wishing to form, an 
experimental class of the kind indicated. 


AVIATION DYNAMICS. 

(1) La Theorie de TAviation, son application a 
l’Aeroplane. By Robert Gaston. Preface de 
Maurice Farman. Librairie des Sciences aero- 
nautiques. (Paris : F. Louis Vivien.) Price 
1.50 francs. 

(2) Aeroplanes in Gusts. Soaring Flight and the 
Stability of Aeroplanes. By S. L, Walkden. 
Pp. xv+188. (London: E. and F. N. Spon, 
Ltd., 1912.) Price ps. 6 d. net. 

T is remarkable how many books have been 
written in connection with problems on 
aviation in which the principles of elementary 
dynamics have been ignored, misinterpreted, or 
otherwise misunderstood in a way that no candi¬ 
date for an intermediate B.Sc. examination would 
believe to be possible. These two books afford 
excellent examples of this disregard of elementary 
principles. 

(1) M. Robert Gaston, who has a highly flatter¬ 
ing preface from Mr. Maurice Farman, finds that 
if a body is allowed to fall and then stopped at 
intervals of one second, its average velocity will 
be 4'9 metres per second (with g = 9‘8i m/s * 1 2 ). If 
stopped more frequently its average velocity will 
be less, until we come to the case when it is being 
stopped at every instant— i.e. continually sup¬ 
ported—when its average velocity is nil. Having 
definitely proved this, he contradicts himself by 
saying that to maintain a body in the air an up¬ 
ward velocity of 4’g metres per second must be 
imparted, so that if the weight is W kilograms, 
the rate of working must be 4 ,'qW kilogram 
metres per second. If he had adopted a minute, 
instead of a second, as unit of time, he would have 
found that the work required was /['qYV x 6o 2 
kilogram metres per minute, or sixty times his 
estimate; similarly, by taking an hour as unit 
he would have found a result 3600 times as great 
as he has estimated. Can anything be more 
absurd? Yet Maurice Farman congratulates him 
on the clearness and simplicity of his book ! 

(2) Mr. Walkden’s main theme is based on a 
complete misunderstanding of the physical signi¬ 
ficance of the law of composition of accelerations. 
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He measures the effect of a gust of wind by the 
accelerations of the air particles relative to the 
aeroplane, and by compounding this acceleration 
reversed with gravity he gets what he calls the 
resultant relative gravity. But the result means 
nothing at all. 

The only effect w'hich a gust of wind can have 
on an aeroplane is due to the pressures of the 
air on the surfaces and other parts of the aero¬ 
plane. These are in general functions of the rela¬ 
tive velocity components of the air rather than 
the accelerations. The best that Mr. Walkden’s 
method can do is to determine their rates of 
increase, not their actual values. To solve the 
problem of the aeroplane in gusts it is necessary, 
in the first place, to determine the six force and 
couple components of the air pressures as functions 
of the six components of relative linear and angular 
velocity of the aeroplane, and, having done this, 
to investigate the six equations of motion of the 
aeroplane under the action of these forces and 
couples. This book does nothing towards solving 
this problem, and, on the other hand, the appear¬ 
ance of such books is calculated to deter competent 
mathematicians and physicists from attacking such 
problems. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Didaktik der Himmelskunde und der Astro- 
nomischer Geographic. Verfasst von Dr. Alois 
Lloiler. Pp. xii + 414. (Leipzig and Berlin: 
B.. G. Teubner, 1913.) Price 12 marks. 

This is the second volume of a useful series of 
handbooks which is appearing under the general 
title of “ Didaktische Handbiicher fur den Realis- 
tischen Unterricht an Hoheren Schulen,” and 
arranged by Professor A. Hofler of Vienna and 
Professor F. Poske of Berlin. This volume fol¬ 
lows that from the pen of the first named, which 
dealt with mathematical instruction, and its object, 
like its predecessor, is to reform the teaching of 
astronomy and astronomical geography in the 
schools. The volume is essentially for teachers 
and displays a graduated series of courses of in¬ 
struction for students commencing u'hen eleven 
years old and finishing at eighteen. The book 
is divided into four stages, each stage arranged 
to cover two years of the student’s training. The 
author strives at great length to impress on the 
teacher the importance of leading the students to 
observe for themselves as much as possible, and 
to show them simple experiments whenever the 
opportunity arises. 

No pains seem to have been spared to provide 
the teacher with numerous references to works 
that may be consulted by him, and to draw his 
attention to numerous points w'hich are not often 
sufficiently clearly explained to the youthful 
student.. 

While the full course here suggested would be 
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